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differences of colonial times, yet racially it was
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon and a good stock to build
upon. At the time of the Revolution in 1776
the people numbered only about 120,000, indi-
cating a slow growth; but when the first census
of the United States was taken, in 1790, they
numbered 184,139.

The natural division of the State into North
and South Jersey is marked by a line from Trenton
to Jersey City. The people of these two divisions
were quite as distinct in early times as striking dif-
ferences in environment and religion could make
them. Even in the inevitable merging of modern
life the two regions are still distinct socially, eco-
nomically, and intellectually. Along the dividing
line the two types of the population, of course,
merged and here was produced and is still to be
found the Jerseyrnan of the composite type.

Trenton, the capital of the State, is very properly
in the dividing belt. It was named after William
Trent, a Philadelphia merchant who had been
speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly and who
became chief justice of New Jersey. Long ages
before white men came Trenton seems to have
been a meeting place and residence of the Indians
or preceding races of stone age men. Antiquarians